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REVIEWS. 

Edwin Miller Fogel, Ph.D. Beliefs and Superstitions of the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans. American Germanica Press, Philadelphia, 1915. iv + 
387 P- 

"Island cultures" are always worth studying. The French habitants 
of Quebec, the Creoles of Louisiana, the Basques, the Bretons, the Romansch- 
speaking Swiss, are the more interesting in that they have been hemmed in, 
and as it were placed on the defensive, by more powerful neighbors. A kind 
of conscious in-breeding is the result, — the intensification of local charac- 
teristics of speech and of life. 

So with the Pennsylvania Germans, — a fit subject for their neighbors' 
blason populaire. The reviewer, brought up in Philadelphia, still feels 
Pennsylvania "Dutch" a more familiar title than "German," though of 
course there is not the slightest connection with Holland. 

Hearsay and literature have more or less united in giving these Germans 
of eastern Pennsylvania a bad name. Some of their characteristics may not 
be ingratiating, but it may be found after this war that certain qualities of 
self-sacrificing loyalty go far to make up for casual disagreeablenesses. 

Professor Fogel has gathered together and published, following a short 
Introduction, a very large number of "manners" and "customs," invaluable 
to the student of American folk-lore. 

Pennsylvania German is a dialect akin to that of the Rhenish Palatinate. 
It is not a "lingo" or a patois. The author is quite justified in his defence 
of it on p. 2 of the Introduction. It is high time that, too, the French of 
Canada, the Flemish, even the Provencal, came into their rights. Those 
who speak it are scattered over fourteen counties, and number over three 
hundred thousand. Protestant to a high degree, the folk-lore misses the 
picturesqueness of the Latins; but a terseness of expression and a pithy 
outlook on life make up somewhat for this. Many of the traditions and 
quasi-superstitions go back to the ante-Christian times of North Europe. 
The four seasonal festivals, echoes of the worship of Donar, Wodan, and 
Freia, — of sacrifice and ordeal, — there are in abundance. The Introduc- 
tion summarizes these somewhat cursorily. 

The author sometimes draws rather arbitrary conclusions; e.g., as to 
boundary-stones and the wedding-dress shroud (pp. 16 and 17). Some- 
times he does not go far enough, as in his discussion of sacrifices (p. 12). 
As a whole, however, he has well pointed the way for further study. It is 
much to say of a book that practically all in it is correct, that the author is 
characteristically conservative in statement. 

The principal fault of the Introduction is that it js too short. One longs 
for a whole volume based on the 2085 instances given in the text, wherein 
not only Germanic and a slight amount of British and Scandinavian an- 
cestry and relationship are consulted, but where a carefully digested rap- 
prochement Plight be made with contemporary Europe — and the rest of 
America — as well as an attempt to drive the roots of these growths as far 
as the neolithic times of the Mediterranean prehistoric race. 

The text is admirably arranged. A careful transcription of the German 
text, and the distribution by counties, are followed by a translation, and 
by its correlates in Germany and Britain. Childhood, marriage, death; 
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household activities (in great number) ; special seasons, saints' days, months, 
weeks; domestic activities, hunting and fishing; folk-medicine, veterinary 
and human; dreams, omens, witchcraft; weather and the heavenly bodies, — 
all these are illustrated in great abundance. 

One feels while reading quite an atmosphere of naive charm. It is a pity 
that the chapter on sex, owing to our persistent prudery, had to be left out 
of the published volume. Any student of this side of anthropology, and 
any reader of anthropophyteia, will be glad to know that the collection has 
been made and that the material will not be lost. 

The pungency of expression may be exemplified in this recipe of folk- 
medicine (No. 1458): "En ganz schwaerz hinkel dod gemacht une blut 
ferschitt, mitzammte fedre gebrit un gekocht, un en supp defun gekocht un 
gesse is en schuri kjur fern feschter leib." In this case, as occasionally 
elsewhere, the translation is inadequate. 

An exasperating fault in arrangement is the lack of co-ordination in sub- 
ject; e.g., Nos. 1253 and 1261, on the moon's effect on a person sleeping 
should be together. This separation of items that should be together 
happens so often, that it seriously inconveniences the continuity of interest, 
and prejudices the author's geographical distribution by counties. So, too, 
the collocation of opposite traditions without comment (e.g., Nos. 1626 
and 1627, a Sunday convalescent) argues a lack of digestion of the material. 

One longs for a much longer synthetic summing-up of material, especially 
under folk-lore headings; as, for example, sympathetic magic, incantations, 
apotropaea and critical times and seasons. 

The impression is left that there must be much more to do. Music, tales, 
proverbs, ballads and folk-poetry, costumes, "blagues" and "Schimpf- 
worter," all must exist in great abundance. 

The book is as a whole so good that the feeling of insufficiency is in itself 
a compliment. Like Oliver Twist, we want some more. 

Charles Peabody. 
Harvard University, 
March 18, 1918. 

J§taka Tales, selected and edited, with introduction and notes, by H. T. 
Francis and E. J. Thomas. Cambridge University Press, 1916. 

The " Jataka Tales," or Birth-stories of the life of Buddha in his previous 
existences before becoming the Enlightened One, form a body of fable 
literature that is recognized to be of great importance to folk-lorists. More 
than five hundred of these stories have been handed down from over two 
thousand years ago in Pali, the sacred language of the Buddhists; and, be- 
sides serving to point a moral or adorn a tale connected with the Blessed 
One's life and teaching, they contain a mass of material that is of special 
interest to the student of folk-lore. 

India, where Kipling learned his story-telling art, was a pioneer land in 
the telling of folk-tales. The Jataka stories, though Buddhistic in form, 
are really adaptations of still more ancient tales current in the land between 
the Indus and Ganges long before the rise of Buddhism. A number of them 
have later obtained a world-wide currency. 

For a time it was erroneously thought that the Indian beast-fables had 
been borroued from Greece, and owed their origin to the fabulistic literature 
of iEsop. That view is no longer the accepted one. The remote antiquity 
of such Indian folk-tales has been conclusively proved, and the existence of a 



